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ON EMIGRATION FROM THE EUROPEAN POINT 
OF VIEW. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Economics for January last 
Professor Richmond Mayo Smith kindly called attention to 
my article on " Immigration Europ6enne " in the Revue oVEco- 
nomie Politique, offering some critical remarks which induce 
me to take up the question again. An inquiry into the general 
European emigration movement led me to two conclusions : 
first, that emigration is to be considered as a normal function 
of the present condition of European life; second, as an 
inevitable consequence, it cannot be expected to cease before 
the most essential causes shall have disappeared, unless some 
practical obstacles should put a check to it. Those essential 
causes are the present economical conditions, and therefore the 
European emigration will flow on till a state of equilibrium 
shall have been reached between economic conditions in 
Europe and the countries to which the emigration is directed. 

As for the first thesis, Professor Smith, condemning it alto- 
gether, declares that " any country whose prosperity depends 
on the constant expatriation of a portion of its citizens stands 
in an equivocal position, and it seems to me impossible to 
regard emigration as a permanent and normal function of 
European life." The second thesis would need a more thor- 
oughly explained theoretical foundation. But, as the interest 
of the question does not lie on the theoretical side, I may pass 
this by, and observe that Professor Smith is here led to start 
the practical question, whether it could be desirable for Ameri- 
cans with respect to their higher standard of life to allow the 
levelling work of European emigration to go on. His further 
remarks do not touch my meaning, since I certainly never 
pleaded the cause of emigration in order to promote the " ex- 
pansion of Europe " or to admire the " star of empire " taking 
its way westward. 

The criticism of Professor Smith on the first thesis rests on 
the assumption that emigration is regarded by me as a remedy 
for over-population, which threatens Europe on account of 
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the birth-rate of its countries being very high. That Profes- 
sor Smith really believes this to be ray supposition becomes 
evident by his reference to France, where, emigration being on 
a small scale, the growth of population is very slow. Then 
he continues : — 

Why is not that the normal condition of things ; and, if emigration 
■were to stop (not suddenly, of course, but gradually), why would not 
other countries regulate their population according to the new condi- 
tions ? It seems to me just as logical to take hold of the question from 
the other end and to formulate the rule that emigration is no remedy 
for over-population. 

Now, I perfectly agree with this rule, and have, moreover, 
emphatically stated it in one of my own essays on emigration 
which Professor Smith has quoted.* But this rule does not 
answer the question whether the increase of population has 
the tendency to promote our expansion by emigration rather 
than to alter the economical and social organization of society. 
The question whether it is possible to make room by new polit- 
ical and social institutions for other millions of people or not, 
and the question of lowering the increase of population after 
the French fashion, deserve to be studied ; but they belong to 
quite another chapter of the investigation into the movement 
of European society. They have nothing at all to do with 
our explanation of the causes and strength of the emigration 
of to-day and its relation to our present society. 

There exists no absolutely permanent institution; and to 
judge a social fact to be normal does by no means involve the 
proposition that it must be a " permanent " one, whatever the 
state of things may be. From the evolutionist's standpoint 
there are no "normal things" in this sense, all human institu- 
tions constantly changing in the endless flow of time, — pa. 
ra travra. But the theoretical question we have to put is 
this : Is it possible to explain the European exodus by causes 
which make its extinction in a not too remote time probable, 
or are the conditions such as to produce emigration as an 
inevitable consequence ? As far as I see, this is the solution 
of the problem : The extension of European commerce and 

*In the Bandworterbuch der Staatswissenscha/ten, vol. i. p. 1012. 
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trade in the course of this century, the increase of regular 
shipping opportunities to all harbors of the world, the in- 
creased speed of the voyages, the cheapness of the fares, have 
practically shortened the distance between Europe and the 
other parts of the world. They have brought the remotest 
part of the globe within the intellectual horizon of all classes 
of our society. That has caused a more frequent and more 
regular personal and written communication of emigrants with 
their relatives, and the consequence is the spread of informa- 
tion upon the conditions of life outside of Europe among all 
who are unsatisfied with their lot. I have had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing how far this goes, finding American news- 
papers in the cottages of solitary valleys in the Black Forest, 
which were hardly, as one would believe, reached by the news 
of our own national affairs, but are inhabited by peasants who 
tell us of their sons or brothers who are dritben, " over there," 
as the common expression is. Add to this change of time and 
space as regards inter-oceanic intercourse the dissolution of 
historical forms of organization in European society, the trans- 
formation into an individualistic industrial society, and the 
restless aim of every individual to improve his economic con- 
dition. Under the influence of these facts, the European pop- 
ulation becomes an easily movable mass of atoms, which 
follow almost the slightest economic attraction of foreign 
countries, if it is not paralyzed for the individual by greater 
advantages here or by external hindrances. Regarding the 
relative attractions of foreign countries for Europeans, we 
must bear in mind that they are, in spite of all increased ease 
of traffic, still remote enough to allow the individual fancy its 
full play, and to awake expectations which imagination is not 
slow to realize. Therefore, European emigration will never 
cease completely. However widely the characters of periods 
may differ, the European emigration rate shows only oscilla- 
tions which correspond to the main economical features of the 
period ; but it does not stop, for even in the most prosperous 
times here and the worst times there, single forces will be at 
work. If the experience of a hundred years suffices to support 
a thesis, my proposition must be fairly well founded. The 
example of France, which Professor Smith uses against me, 
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cannot stand against the proof of all other countries of Europe. 
Exceptio probat regulam. The movement of the French pop- 
ulation is looked upon by all Europe as an abnormal one ; and 
even in France distinguished economists, like Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Levasseur, Bertillon, and others, have called attention to it as 
to a deplorable fact. Professor Smith himself gives proof of 
the normal character of the European emigration, according to 
the present increase of European population, by supposing 
that a gradual stopping of emigration would cause a regula- 
tion of the j>opulation according to the new conditions. Were 
it a passing fact, it might stop suddenly, and alteration of 
customs, moral and social institutions, would not be neces- 
sary. 

That the regulating forces of the emigration movement lie 
in the differences between the economical and social level 
here and in the immigration countries, seems to be demon- 
strated by the facts. While in 1826 of 10,837 immigrants at 
New York 7,709 came from the United Kingdom, in 1827 
their number increased to 11,952 out of 18,875, and in 1828 
to 17,840 of a total of 27,283 ; but in 1829 their number fell 
to 10,594 of 22,530, and in 1830 to 3,874 of 23,322 souls. These 
fluctuations were due to the great commercial crisis of 1826, 
the distress in the manufacturing districts of England and the 
famine in Ireland. The conditions growing better, the num- 
ber of emigrants decreased. The ten years from 1845 to 
1854 were years of a terrible economic distress in Ireland and 
South Germany, caused by hard winters and bad harvests. 
And these ten years show the highest emigration from Ire- 
land as well as from Germany. The number of emigrants 
actually started were 1,226,936 here, 1,512,000 there. Such 
tremendous figures have never been reached again. On the 
other hand, the influence of the economic and social state in 
the United States may be seen by the following figures. In 
1838 the total of immigration, which amounted in 1837 to 
79,340, decreased to 38,914; and in 1839 and 1840 it increased 
again to 68,069 and 84,066 respectively. The reason of the 
decrease was the great financial crisis of 1837, which shook 
the foundation of the whole industrial and agricultural life of 
the United States. Again, the influx of aliens into New York 
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was smaller in 1858 and 1859 than in any previous year, for the 
reason that the commercial crisis of 1857 had frightened those 
who wanted to make a living by the labor of their hands. 
The number of immigrants, which in 1857 reached the figure 
of 186,733, in the following two years fell off to 78,589 and 
79,322 respectively.* The number of examples could be in- 
creased, but I think even those I have enumerated will suffice. 
They show clearly the tendency of the regulating forces in 
emigration. In the shortest way, it may be stated in the words 
of the last report of the Emigrants' Information Office : f " The 
amount of emigration in any one year is obviously determined 
by the state of the home labor market, on the one hand, and 
the prospect of remunerative employment in the colonies or 
foreign countries, on the other." This is the view which I 
was maintaining. 

The fluctuation of emigration, according to the economical 
aspects in foreign countries, seems to me to prove that 
extraordinary measures for putting a stop to immigration are 
unnecessary. Nobody leaves his home, where customs and 
law, language and relations, make the way easier to him, if he 
has no hope to better his position in the struggle for existence 
by emigration. I do not mean to say, of course, that he will 
go wherever men live in better conditions, but where he can 
hope to reach the same. There is a great difference between 
these two cases. The present situation in the United States is 
certainly not so bad as to leave no more room for new immi- 
grants. The country rich enough to maintain hundreds of 
millions, inhabited by an energetic population with a keen 
spirit of enterprise, will still produce for some time an extraor- 
dinary demand for labor and give certain opportunities to new 
settlers. t But still the economic disturbances of the last few 
years have produced a feeling in Germany and England that 
the United States are no longer to be looked upon as the ever- 

* Compare Kapp, Immigration; and Report of the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion, New York, 1870. 

t For the year ending December 31, 1890. 

t Perhaps it seems curious that I venture to judge from afar about this ques- 
tion; but I may quote the brilliant essays of David A. Wells, Recent Economic 
Changes, whose conclusion that we are in a period of general movement upward 
embraces the United States even more distinctly than any other country. 
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lasting emigration field for European nations. Pamphlets, 
articles in newspapers, — especially warnings in the papers of 
the laboring classes, — official expressions like that of Mr. Gif- 
fen before the Colonization Committee,* begin to work in this 
direction, and will after some time be successful. Ideas do 
not work so promptly as machines, but their slow working 
produces at last a powerful effect. I have not the slightest 
doubt that the European emigration will, to a great extent, 
turn away from the United States as soon as the economical 
and political situation of South America promises a secure 
and steady development. It is remarkable that at the present 
time the only influx of immigrants to the United States which 
shows no important restriction by the natural impediments of 
social affairs is that of Austro-Hungarians and Italians, who 
are not yet bound to the United States with so strong a tie as 
Germany or England, and who are therefore not so sensible 
to the change of economic conditions as the latter are. The 
backward state of public education, too, is very likely to 
hinder a rapid accommodation of the popular ideas to the real 
facts. The conclusion I should draw, therefore, is that the 
greatest care should be given to the extended and thorough- 
going information of the public about the actual conditions in 
immigration countries. 

The American feeling seems to go beyond this. The move- 
ment for restriction of immigration is, as far as I can see, 
growing stronger every day. I do not dream of condemning 
it, as far, at least, as the principle is in question. It is an 
undeniable right of a sovereign state to regulate its affairs 
according to its own wants. But, with us in Europe, the 
living together within a small space during centuries, and 
the friendly and hostile contact in which the states have 
stood over and over again, have produced a custom of inter- 
national intercourse which handles such questions with some 
careful consideration of all possible effects. The Americans, 
on the other hand, show sometimes a somewhat highly devel- 
oped sensibility whenever international relations burden the 
public without yielding immediate advantages in return. 
And, curiously enough, a commonwealth which has the his- 

* Report on Colonization, Parliamentary Papers, 1890, No. 354. 
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torical right to be proud of the name of the freest country 
and of the most liberal constitution the history of mankind 
has ever produced, is inclined to employ in its external rela- 
tions mechanical means which would never be thought possi- 
ble in its internal policy. 

I think Professor Smith, in his excellent book on Emigra- 
tion and Immigration, has drawn the limits of every restric- 
tive policy in immigration with the utmost accuracy. I can- 
not concede that the reproach is justified which is involved in 
the concluding question of his quoted article, as if I would 
dispute altogether the right of nations to restrict immigration. 
I do not dispute it at all, only I take it for granted, not only 
with regard to the United States, but for the civilized world, 
" that absolute prohibition of immigration is neither necessary 
nor desirable " ; that the only possible thing is " to establish 
some process of selection by which the immigration of unde- 
sirable persons shall be discouraged."* We differ, perhaps 
in the conception of the possible effect of such a process. I 
have some slight doubts whether it will work to the satisfac- 
tion of those who wish to diminish the number of immigrants 
in general, and not merely to stop the entrance of sick and 
invalid, immoral or criminal persons. The artificial process 
of selection, as long as it is not practical prohibition, will stop 
the thousands, but the hundred thousands will go unhampered. 
Stopping these, too, by the mechanical means of prohibition 
would disturb international intercourse and damage num- 
berless interests in the United States themselves. But why 
should we not trust the efficiency of that simple but always 
efficient process of natural selection ? Would it not be better 
to keep the artificial restriction within the narrow limits of its 
undeniable necessity in respect to distressed persons, but, on 
the other hand, to promote by all possible means institutions 
and organizations to strengthen the natural tendency of given 
impediments? I am convinced that emigration cannot longer 
remain what it is, a stream without dams. I do not think we 
could stop easily the springs of it, but I hold it the duty of 
the State to embank the rising waters and to give them the 
right direction. 

* E. M. Smith, Emigration and Immigration, p. 279. 
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It is an old experience of the history of European states, 
that all social movements become an object of State adminis- 
tration as soon as they come to have an important influence 
on the common interests. In our days it is so with emigration, 
which has become a steady element of the national life of the 
European population. Already we have signs of the begin- 
ning of a positive emigration policy in the United Kingdom, 
in Switzerland, in Belgium; and various movements in Ger- 
many tend to the same end, as I hope with success. The 
institution of the Emigrants' Information Office, the State- 
aided Emigration Movement, the Emigration Department in 
Switzerland according to the law of March 22, 1888, the 
" Service de Renseignements concernant l'Emigration " in 
Belgium, are important facts on which the adherents of a 
restrictive immigration policy in the United States ought to 
look with satisfaction. Certainly, organizations effected by 
responsible European governments work for them in Europe. 
These may exercise an immense moral influence, not only by 
giving clear information about foreign countries, but also by 
directing the movement in the way that is the most desirable 
according to international relations. First of all, these offices 
are for the interests of the European communities; but that 
does not prevent their agreeing with the interests of the 
Americans, too. They work under publicity, they must care 
for international agreements as well as for the law of foreign 
countries, and have not the slightest interest to push forward 
emigration by artificial means, as irresponsible private agencies 
do. But private forces may be used by these offices in vari 
ous ways so as to make their efforts more efficacious to direct 
the emigration or to restrict it, as the case may be. The 
United States as well as any foreign country could give a 
great help to such institutions by handing over to them all 
desirable information and warnings. Let them work for some 
years, and we shall have in them an apparatus which, if well 
managed, will cause much good on both sides of the ocean. I 
think it would be worth while to consider whether by means 
of commercial treaties the interests of Europe and of foreign 
countries in this matter could not be brought to harmonize. 
What Europe has to promise is not to stop emigration, but to 
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use official means to hinder people from taking steps which 
will lead them to misery and distress. That is our interest as 
well as that of foreign countries, which would have to pay the 
costs of our indifference in respect to the lot of our country- 
men. To produce an international consciousness that it is our 
duty to go hand in hand in questions of emigration, seems to 
me to be a problem of so high a character that the best men 
ought to work together to promote it, here and " drilben" 

E. von Philippovich. 
Fkeibtjbg (Baden). 



